The Beginnings of Non-Intervention
and the Prime Minister went with him. Only in a secret treaty was any mention made of the revolutionary contingencies which might necessitate intervention in France. The published treaty merely announced that France, being once more happily settled under her natural sovereign would co-operate with her Allies in maintaining the general peace. For that end, it was added, special meetings of the Powers might be held after the regular diplomatic formalities. Then came the English clause framed by Canning and stating that in no case would the affairs of a smaller state be discussed by the great Powers except at its own request and in the presence of its own representatives. It was the events which followed the Aix-la-Chapelle gathering that in the public mind brought Canning and Castlereagh into sharp and decisive contrast with each other and insured the former's return to the Foreign Office. The Continental sovereigns and their ministers, on leaving Aix-la-Chapelle, arranged to meet again as soon as necessary or convenient. Two years later this further meeting took place at Troppau. There they publicly paraded the royal right of federative action for the support of legitimacy and absolutism, as, it was declared, had been decided at Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1821 took place another gathering at Laybach to restore Ferdinand of Naples to his throne. Castlereagh reluctantly, as it seemed, and indecisively protested that England could not be a party to any programme of this sort. He did not, however, withdraw the British representative from the place where the Eastern monarchs were in conference. Those Allies therefore agreed to ignore England and to act for themselves against the rising nationalities.
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